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A  Blind  Trader  in  Automobiles 

c Jfrfr.  Qlapp  GKyiows  Gars  by  Touch ,  and  3hC e 
ZJT as  Other  fines  of  Business ,  Too 


by  CHARLES 

EYMOUTH,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  a  quiet  uncrowded 
town  of  many  villages — clus¬ 
ters  of  houses  around  a  church 
steeple  with  vistas  of  salt  marsh  or  ocean 
inlet.  It  straggles  for  an  amazing  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  low,  irregular,  sandy 
South  Shore  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It 
is  the  second  oldest  town  in  the  State. 
Plymouth  was  settled  three  years  earlier. 

In  South  Weymouth,  one  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  villages,  stands  the  oldest  house 
in  town,  a  little  white  Colonial  cottage, 
with  a  sign  over  the  door  attesting  to 
its  construction  in  1738.  The  roof  rests 
on  well-seasoned  oak  rafters  to  which  the 
primeval  bark  still  clings.  The  doors 
swing  on  hand-hammered  hinges.  It  is 
the  property  and  domicile  of  a  man,  now 
in  his  sixty-third  year,  who  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Weymouth  since  he  was 
twenty-one,  but  who  has  not  seen  a  door¬ 
way,  a  shaded  street,  a  glint  of  sunlight 
on  the  water,  a  neighbor,  or  any  of  the  old 
town’s  natural  attractions  for  almost  half 
a  century. 

Albert  F.  Clapp  has  been  totally  blind 
since  soon  after  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

It  is  only  fair  to  warn  the  reader  that 
he  will  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Clapp  in 
no  published  list  of  the  great  or  near¬ 
great.  He  can  advance  no  claim  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  select  company  whose 
careers  are  recorded  in  Who's  Who.  He 
is  known  to  few  outside  his  home  town. 
Probably  the  only  volume  in  existence 
which  recognizes  his  identity  is  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  Town  Directory. 

Achievement  of  fame  or  fortune  on 
a  grand  scale  is  required  for  distinction 
in  the  world  at  large.  Small-town  careers 
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are  rarely  dazzling.  Yet  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  fill  with  inspiration  and  romance 
a  book  chronicling  the  heroic  careers  of 
humble  men  and  women  in  obscure 
places,  men  and  women  unknown  out¬ 
side  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  In 
such  a  volume  a  chapter  might  properly 
be  accorded  Mr.  Clapp  of  Weymouth. 

Stricken  blind  at  sixteen,  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Town  until  he  was  twenty- 
four.  The  Town  boarded  him  with  a  rel¬ 
ative.  So  far  as  anybody  could  see,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Clapp’s  affliction,  this 
arrangement,  after  eight  years,  had 
the  appearance  of  being  permanent. 
A  man’s  habits  are  generally  well  formed 
by  twenty-four,  especially  if  he  be  blind. 
But  one  morning,  about  forty  years  ago, 
this  blind  man  abruptly  ended  his  eight- 
year  period  of  dependence.  With  eighty- 
eight  cents  capital,  he  bought  a  bunch  of 
bananas  and  plunged  into  business.  To¬ 
day  he  is  one  of  the  substantial  citizens 
of  his  town,  the  owner  of  valuable  par¬ 
cels  of  real  estate,  including  a  half-dozen 
tenements  and  shops ;  the  largest  tax¬ 
payer  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  as  inde¬ 
pendent.  a  citizen  as  any  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors. 

In  the*  forty  years,  besides  accumulat¬ 
ing  real  estate,  he  has,  with  uniform  suc¬ 
cess,  run  a  grocery  and  provision  store, 
operated  a  skating  rink  and  an  amuse¬ 
ment  park,  imported  State  of  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  by  the  carload  and  disposed  of 
them  at  retail,  and  has  recently  retired, 
after  many  prosperous  years,  from  the  one 
business  for  which,  of  all  the  enterprises 
which  come  to  mind,  one  would  think  a 
blind  man  would  be  least  adapted — the 
buying  and  selling  of  used  automobiles. 
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Be  it  admitted  that  there  are  within 
running  distance  of  Weymouth,  Mass., 
persons  mean  enough  to  view  with  high 
hopes  the  possibilities  of  trading  in  a  de¬ 
crepit  flivver  to  a  blind  purchaser.  But 
they  will  tell  you  that  sharp  bargainers 
have  had  a  rude  awakening  after  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  advantage  of  the  blind 
second-hand  dealer  on  the  South  Shore 
Road.  They  were  more  than  likely  to 
get  the  bad  end  of  the  deal. 

After  a  little  experience  as  a  second¬ 
hand  dealer,  Mr.  Clapp  developed  an 
uncanny  instinct  in  appraising  the  value 
of  a  used  car.  A  jaunt  down  the  road 
would  generally  be  enough.  The  hum  of 
a  motor  means  more  to  him  than  it  means 
to  most  men  gifted  with  sight.  As  a  pre¬ 
caution,  he  would  rub  his  hand  over  the 
body  of  the  machine,  and  feel  of  the  tires. 
Then,  with  little  hemming  and  hawing, 
he  would  name  his  price.  He  rarely 
erred.  Not  only  in  Weymouth,  but  in 
many  other  cities  and  towns  around  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Clapp  has  bought  cars  and 
usually  profited  by  the  resale. 

His  recent  retirement  from  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business  was  prompted  by  in¬ 
creasing  competition  and  the  gradual 
transition  of  the  business  from  a  cash  to 
a  credit  basis.  Sudden  shifts  from  one 
enterprise  to  another  have  characterized 
his  business  career  of  forty  years.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  spring  will  not 
find  him  launching  some  new  activity. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  his  property  to  man¬ 
age.  His  office  in  South  Weymouth  is 
seldom  closed.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
day,  some  of  his  old  cronies  will  drop 
in  for  a  chat  by  the  stove. 

WHEN  the  writer  called,  Mr.  Clapp 
was  too  astonished  for  utterance. 
He  could  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
own  career.  If,  however,  anybody 
wanted  to  hear  the  story,  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  telling  it. 

His  father  came  from  Weymouth,  but 
after  his  marriage,  had  tried  to  run  a 
farm  in  Lowell,  Maine,  the  home  town 
of  Albert’s  mother.  The  experiment  was 
not  a  success.  When  the  subject  of  this 


narrative,  one  of  seven  children,  was 
twenty-one  days  old,  the  family  moved 
back  to  Weymouth. 

“I  attended  school  here  until  I  was 
fifteen,”  Mr.  Clapp  explains.  “Then  I 
got  work  in  a  shoe  shop.  One  night  I 
went  to  bed  apparently  all  right.  I  wroke 
up  in  the  morning  blind.  A  hemorrhage 
had  paralyzed  the  optic  nerve.” 

AFTER  that  he  just  “knocked 
Jl  \  around.”  His  mother  died.  De¬ 
prived  of  parental  support,  he  was  thrown 
on  the  town.  He  learned  to  cane  chairs  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  but 
it  proved  a  profitless  trade.  As  he  recalled 
his  early  days,  Mr.  Clapp  struck  a  match 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  Of  his  entrance  into 
business,  with  less  than  a  dollar’s  change 
as  capital,  he  said: 

“I  bought  that  bunch  of  bananas  on 
the  26th  day  of  August,  1889.  I  had  88 
cents;  the  bananas  cost  me  85.  No,  I’ve 
never  since  that  day  been  dependent  upon 
others.  I  got  possession  of  a  little  build¬ 
ing,  10  by  16  feet,  and  moved  it  down 
to  the  depot  yard.  I  sold  the  bananas 
out  at  two  cents  each  the  first  day,  and 
bought  two  bunches  more.  Then  I  just 
crawled  along,  and  gradually  stocked  up, 
with  a  few  cigars  and  little  candy,  until 
Labor  Day,  when  there  was  a  picnic  on 
the  old  Fair  Grounds. 

“There  was  a  train  leaving  the  depot 
at  midnight.  So  I  waited  for  it.  The 
excursionists  came  and  cleaned  me  out  of 
everything — fruit,  candy,  cigars,  tonic. 
Finally,  a  woman  came  in,  and  asked  if 
I  had  any  tonic  left.  I  found  what  I 
thought  was  my  last  bottle  of  tonic,  but 
it  turned  out  that  the  boy  who  was  work¬ 
ing  for  me  had  filled  an  empty  bottle 
with  vinegar. 

“  ‘Why,’  the  woman  said,  ‘this  is  the 
sourest  tonic  I  ever  drank.’  But  she  drank 
it  right  down  just  the  same. 

I  he  next  day  I  had  $42*55)  and  my 
stock  was  exhausted.  After  that,  I  went 
along  all  right.  In  six  weeks,  I  had  paid 
for  my  building,  $42.50 — $5  for  moving 
it  and  $2  for  fixing  the  foundation — prac¬ 
tically  $50.  A  year  and  four  months  after 
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I  started  business,  I  moved  into  a  larger 
store.  I  had  $500  in  cash  and  a  fairly 
large  stock  all  paid  for.  Four  years  from 
the  time  I  opened  the  little  place  in  the 
depot  yard,  I  had  a  wife,  $5,000  and  a 
nice  little  business.” 

Mr.  Clapp’s  wife  lived  only  twenty- 
two  months  after  the  marriage.  His  busi¬ 
ness  interests  were  constantly  expanding. 
Soon  he  was  buying  property.  Around 
1900  his  amusement  park  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  young  people  of  Weymouth 
and  surrounding  towns.  In  1913  he  was 
selling  out  his  grocery  business  at  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  For  several  years  his  potato 
business  brought  good  returns.  From  the 
potato  country  in  Maine  he  shipped  car¬ 
loads  to  towns  along  the  South  Shore, 
retailing  his  product. 

In  1915  he  bought  the  first  second¬ 
hand  flivver  for  $160  and  sold  it  for 
$190.  Thenceforward,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  he  was  one  of  the  busiest  second¬ 
hand  dealers  along  the  shore. 

“My  observation  of  human  nature? 
Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  People  as  a  rule  are 
pretty  fair.  I  have  had  good  luck  and  bad 
luck,  and  of  course  some  bad  bills. 
There’s  a  package  of  notes  over  there 
that  I  ought  to  burn  up.  Yes,  people  are 
mostly  fair.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
who  will  take  advantage  of  a  blind  man 
if  they  can.  I  recall  my  first  shock  in  busi¬ 
ness.  A  chap  came  into  my  little  place 
down  by  the  depot,  and  asked  me  to 
change  a  two-dollar  bill.  After  he  had 
gone,  I  learned  that  he  had  given  me  a 
one-dollar  bill. 

I’VE  had  some  odd  experiences.  Once, 
in  the  early  days,  a  man  came  into  my 
store  and  bought  a  bottle  of  ginger  ale. 
I  opened  it  and  set  it  on  the  counter. 

“  ‘Well,  let’s  have  it,’  he  said  to  me. 
“  ‘There  it  is,’  I  replied. 

“He  kept  asking  me  to  give  him  the 
ginger  ale,  and  I  kept  telling  him  it  was 
right  there  in  front  of  him.  Finally,  he 
said  ‘Can’t  you  see  that  I  haven’t  any 
hands?’ 

“  ‘Can’t  you  see,’  I  retorted,  ‘that  I’m 
blind  ?’  He  hadn’t  noticed  this.  He 
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wanted  me  to  hold  the  bottle  to  his 
mouth. 

“I  was  the  first  second-hand  automo- 
ble  dealer  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
When  I  entered  it,  the  business  wasn’t  or¬ 
ganized.  I  made  an  arrangement  with  a 
local  garage  to  buy  all  the  second-hand 
cars  sent  over  there.  I  never  hesitated  to 
deal  with  any  individual  who  came  along. 
I  always  managed  to  learn  the  produc¬ 
tion  year  of  a  car,  and  I  could  tell  its 
value  pretty  well. 

IT  USED  to  be  a  great  business.  People 
would  pay  cash.  I’ve  paid  as  high  as 
$475  for  a  flivver,  and  sold  it  for  $550. 
I  used  to  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  cars 
on  hand  all  the  time.  But  I  don’t  like 
doing  business  on  credit.  So  I’ve  got  out. 
I  have  my  property  to  look  after.  Per¬ 
haps  I’ll  go  into  something  else.  I  don’t 
know. 

“I  come  down  to  the  office  every  day, 
business  or  no  business.  The  old  timers 
drop  in  afternoons,  sometimes  just  one, 
sometimes  half  a  dozen.  About  all  we  do 
is  sit  around  and  gossip.  We  have  com¬ 
mon  interests,  we  old  timers.  I  guess 
we’re  living  in  the  past.  The  man  who 
sold  me  that  first  bunch  of  bananas  forty 
years  ago  comes  almost  every  day.  He’s 
retired.  He’s  had  about  all  the  local  hon¬ 
ors  there  are — been  Selectman,  Represen¬ 
tative  in  the  General  Court,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  help  me  in  the  early  days 
when  I  needed  help.  At  first,  I  used  to 
stock  up  from  his  store.  When  he  va¬ 
cated  his  store  and  moved  uptown,  I 
moved  into  his  place  from  my  little 
shack.  I  have  always  been  grateful  to 
him.  He’s  getting  along  in  years  now, 
and  he’s  crippled.  I  have  to  help  him  in 
and  out  of  his  chair  when  he  comes  to 
my  office.” 

Mr.  Clapp  puffed  hard  at  his  pipe.  It 
was  out.  He  groped  for  his  cane. 

“There’s  a  friendship  that’s  rooted 
pretty  deep.  His  life  and  mine  have  sort 
of  dove-tailed  together  all  these  years, 
only  as  I  say,  he’s  had  many  honors  and  I 
haven’t.  I’ve  been  &  failure  all  my  life.” 


The  Legend  of  Calvin  Coolidge 

by  CAMERON  ROGERS 

II 


Galvin  coolidge,  aged 

nineteen,  got  off  the  train  at 
Amherst,  and  two  seniors,  pil¬ 
ing  a  buggy  high  with  luggage 
by  the  station  platform,  squealed  sharply 
with  joy.  He  observed  them  dispassion¬ 
ately  and  they  drove  away,  down  a  wide, 
tree-guarded  street,  pleasantly  hilarious. 
It  pleased  them  that  a  freshman  should 
look  so  unutterably  fresh  as  the  ginger¬ 
haired  boy  in  the  inadequate  trousers  and 
candidly  antiquated  hat.  It  pleased  them 
also  that  they  were  seniors,  and  that  it 
was  a  beautiful  September,  and  that  the 
ancient  trees  of  Amherst  were  scarlet 
canopies  above  them,  and  that  there  was 
a  smell  of  cider  apples  in  the  air. 

They  rounded  a  corner,  and  Cal,  fol¬ 
lowing  their  gay  progress  with  his  eyes, 
lost  sight  of  them.  He  picked  up  his  bag 
and  walked  down  the  same  street.  He 
had  been  to  Amherst  before  and  he  knew 
his  way. 

He  passed  by  comfortable  houses  upon 
the  steps  of  which  lounged  in  exquisitely 
fraternal  groups  carelessly  and  splendidly 
dressed  young  men.  He  became  warm  and 
took  off  his  hat  and  walked  with  it  in 
his  hand.  Innocently  ribald  upper  class- 
men  marked  his  passing  and  momentarily 
speculated  upon  him.  The  sun  was  in  his 
hair,  and  one  observer  speculated  aloud. 
“Is  that  hair?”  he  pondered. 

“Hell,  no,”  replied  another,  “it’s  a 
maple  leaf.” 

Cal  walked  on.  He  had  been,  at  least 
for  a  short  time,  a  freshman  before.  He 
came,  finally,  to  a  little  house  about 
which  there  were  no  young  men  loung¬ 
ing.  This  was  Mr.  Trotts’  house.  Here, 
for  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  week,  he  was  to  go  into  resi¬ 
dence.  He  was  shown  to  his  room  and 
unpacked  his  luggage.  Then,  with  a  de¬ 


posit  of  chewing  gum  mobile  between  his 
long  jaws,  he  sat  and  looked  out  of  his 
window.  He  was  at  college  again,  this 
time  to  stay,  and  his  mind  was  at  rest. 

Day  after  day  of  the  fall  term  passed 
with  the  regularity  and  even  tenor  of 
beads  counted  upon  a  rosary.  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Turner  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  a 
junior  in  search  of  a  scientific  education, 
and  the  only  other  undergraduate  be¬ 
neath  the  roof  of  Mr.  Trott,  remarked 
that  the  freshman  listed  as  John  Calvin 
Coolidge  of  Plymouth  was  as  expansive 
as  a  letter  box.  Anything  said  to  him  was 
received  with  a  click,  but  practically 
nothing  came  out.  Turner  concluded  that 
the  newcomer  was  shy,  and  he  was  right. 
But  it  was  a  dignified  shyness,  Turner 
found,  and  not  one  to  be  dispelled  by 
roughhousing  or  a  dig  in  the  ribs. 

And  besides,  when  forced  to  expres¬ 
sion,  young  Coolidge  was  astonishingly 
succinct.  Like  a  single  note  plucked  from 
a  stringed  instrument,  his  twanged  mono¬ 
syllable  of  reply  was  definite,  assertive 
and  clear.  But,  there  was  no  denying  it, 
he  was  not  a  smashing  social  success,  a 
big  man  in  his  class,  an  athlete  or  an 
organizer.  He  was  never  heard  declaring 
in  a  windy  chorus  that  Lord  Jeffery 
Amherst  was  a  soldier  of  the  king,  nor 
was  his  name  in  debated  currency  dur¬ 
ing  Rush  Week.  He  was  invited  to  join 
no  fraternity  and  he  continued  to  abide 
at  Mr.  Trott’s.  His  prestige  as  an  Am¬ 
herst  first  year  man  was  established 
chiefly  in  Plymouth  Notch  during  the 
holidays,  when  he  was  pointed  out  as 
the  son  of  the  community’s  wealthiest 
citizen,  a  smart  boy  and  liable  to  be  as 
successful  as  the  old  man. 

His  father,  in  this  year,  had  married 
again,  and  Cal’s  stepmother,  Carrie  G. 
Brown  that  was,  esteemed  Cal  greatly. 


